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26 INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS 
THE MOTIVES OF THE SOLDIER. 

T. H. PKOCTEE. 

f~pHE estimation of motives is proverbially difficult. 
■■• The result is more often a revelation of the judge 
than of the judged. When the subject is the British soldier 
this difficulty is greatly increased, since it is part of his 
code never to parade his deeper feelings. The really 
patriotic don't mention it. It isn't done. 

To illustrate how little reliance can be placed on the 
soldier's own account of his motives, I may mention the 
case of one of my own relatives. This boy assured me 
most earnestly and with every appearance of sincerity 
that he did not want to join up but that he was com- 
pelled to do so because he could not face the other fellows 
in the office. Yet this same boy, having failed to pass the 
eyesight test, kept on trying at different recruiting depots 
until he had learned the letters on the card by heart and 
was accepted after the fifth attempt. If the motive he 
gave me had been the true one, he could have gone back 
to his office after the first rejection. 

It is very easy to overlook the deeper motives. On the 
other hand, much nonsense has been written about patriot- 
ism. The sentimental view, that everyone who joined 
up was a high-souled patriot; is not true. This article is 
an attempt, based upon my experience in the British army, 
to estimate the part played by each factor in the complex 
of motives. It is an attempt to answer carefully three 
questions: 

1. What made men join up? 

2. What sustained them during the long war? 

3. What is the effect of the war upon the soldier? 

The answer to the first of these questions contains a 
judgment on ordinary human nature in ordinary civil 
society. The case of England is extraordinarily interest- 
ing since it is the only one of the belligerent nations that 
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lends itself to a study of motivation. It must be remem- 
bered that pre-war England was a liberal democracy of the 
non-military type. It is true that we had a small profes- 
sional army but it was composed, in the main, of the very 
adventurous and the industrially inefficient. The mass of 
the people were but little interested in it. We had also a 
Territorial force which came somewhat nearer to the peo- 
ple but this was recruited for home defence only and we 
had such faith in our navy that we were but little influ- 
enced by fear of invasion. The idea of war was foreign to 
our lives. The fact that for a couple of years we did not 
resort to conscription makes it possible for us to study the 
reactions of the various classes of individuals to the emer- 
gency and upon this study to base a judgment of the effect 
of modern civilization. 

Once having joined up the recruit entered upon a new 
society and was subject to new influences. The original 
impulse often died away or was supplanted by new motives. 
As the war dragged on from month to month, it demanded 
ever greater endurance. What sustained the soldier? 
This section leads us to the study of the army's morale. 

And now after all this strange experience the soldier has 
returned to civil life. In what ways is he altered? Viewed 
from this standpoint is war good or bad? This question 
does not, perhaps, come within the scope of my title, but 
it is one in which everybody is interested. 

I. Why Men Joined Up. 

We must first attempt a classification of the main mo- 
tives that actuated the men who answered the call to the 
colors. Of course, every conceivable motive was present, 
from the loftiest patriotism down to the desire to get away 
from a nagging wife. We shall deal only with the more 
important. These we shall classify under three heads. 

First come the Submoral Impulses. Under this heading 
are included all those who joined up from motives that 
contained no reference to any question of right or wrong, 
no reference to any imperative, no reference beyond the 
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individual himself. They are those who obeyed simple 
impulses, not bothering about the merits of the war or 
abstract patriotism or the duty of the individual to the 
state. They joined up because they wanted to. 

The first of these impulses was the sheer love of fighting 
for its own sake. There still exist men who are born scrap- 
pers. They have the temperament of the parent of the 
little girl who came running up to the outskirts of a gather- 
ing street crowd breathlessly asking "Please is there going 
to be a fight 'cos if there is, father wants to be in it." Even 
towards the end of the war one occasionally met a man,— 
usually young, — who, in spite of all hardship and perhaps a 
couple of wounds, positively revelled in fighting. 

Then there is the element of romance, in which I include 
the love of adventure (as distinct from love of fighting), 
the desire to get away from humdrum surroundings, to 
travel in foreign lands, to five in the open, to wear a uni- 
form and march with the band. The men in this class did 
not visualize war except as an opportunity to break the 
chains that bound them to ordinary conventional life. 
War meant a change at least. 

Then there, were others actuated by hatred of the enemy, 
— at this stage a racial dislike that had nothing to do with 
the merits of this particular war. This primitive hatred is 
to be distinguished from the more complicated hatred that 
developed later, as the result of the stories of atrocities. 
It was as blind and unmoral as the hatred in clan feuds. 

Lastly, under this heading should be placed all those 
who joined up under the influence of mass excitement, 
the examples of the phenomena of crowd psychology. 
They had no conscious motive at all. Everybody was 
joining up, so they let themselves be borne along by the 
current. 

Next we have to consider the second main class — the 
Moral Motives, the cases in which action depended upon 
reference to some "ought" or other. The dominant factor 
here was the realization that the individual is subordinate 
to some larger reality and the determination of action 
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through this realization. My impression is that these men 
formed a well-marked and quite distinct class representing 
a more complex development. Their motive was conscious 
and intellectual; their action was thought out. Generally 
speaking, the separation between duty and inclination 
was complete enough to have satisfied the most rigid 
Kantian. They did not want to join up, no primary im- 
pulses urged them. They did not love fighting, cared 
nothing for the glamour of war, often were quite well- 
disposed towards the Germans and were too accustomed to 
independent criticism to yield readily to the sway of the 
crowd. 

They may be divided into two sub-classes, — those who 
believed in the Tightness of the war and those who did 
not. 

Those who believed in the war may be graded according 
to the grounds of their belief. The simplest were those 
who thought anything England did to be right just because 
England did it. Next came those who thought the war 
justified because England's self-interest was involved, 
including the aggressive who saw in the war a chance to 
destroy a trade rival or to capture German colonies, and 
the defensive who were moved by the undesirability of 
Germany's gaining too much power or the danger of enemy 
occupation of the French coasts. Next came altruistic 
motives, — the justification of the war because we desired 
nothing for ourselves, but fought to save France and re- 
store Belgium or, — more abstractly, to vindicate the sacred- 
ness of treaties. Finally, there was pure humanitarianism, 
the motive of those who believed this was a war to end 
war, who joined up to fight the devil with his own weapons. 
They were concerned not so much with gaining a national 
victory or even with the restoration of Belgium as they 
were with saving all mankind, including the Germans, 
from the scourge of militarism. 

In all these, the individual conscience and the national 
conscience were at one. The intellectual process con- 
tained just the general judgment that it was right for the 
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nation to fight and then an activating judgment that "I, 
John Jones, ought to do my bit." 

There were, however, others who did not believe in the 
rightness of the war. Pacifism was much more widely 
spread in pre-war England than the number of Conscien- 
tious Objectors would indicate. Of course, much of it was 
the rather contemptible kind that soon succumbed, even 
though rebelliously, to the first application of compulsion. 
But that is by no means the whole story. One of the extra- 
ordinary things about the war is the large numbers of 
really conscientious pacifists, who, whilst preserving to the 
end their condemnation of war, enlisted, not from com- 
pulsion but from motives that can rightly be called moral. 

There were two such motives. One was the feeling that 
a man ought to enter into the brotherhood of suffering. 
These men could not endure the sight of a world in agony 
and stand aloof from it. The implied judgment might be 
expressed in the formula "Even though war is wrong, I 
ought to suffer because every one else is suffering." This 
was the less exalted of the two motives that determined 
the pacifist to lay aside his philosophy. It is quite true 
that there seems to be something ignoble in standing aside 
from a universal calamity but, with their intellectual atti- 
tude towards war, they had the choice of participating in 
the world's pain either by taking upon themselves the 
physical suffering of the soldier or else by becoming active 
opponents of the war and enduring the no less intense suf- 
fering that fell to the lot of the Conscientious Objector 
who stood out for his principles. I cannot help feeling 
that the latter course would have been for them the more 
logical — and probably the more difficult. 

The others joined because they did not think they had 
earned the right to be pacifists in war time. They had 
been convinced in theory that war is wrong, but had never 
actively opposed it. Their decision rested on the judg- 
ment ' ' Evil must be overcome either by moral or by physi- 
cal means. This war has come upon us because men, 
myself included, have not actively fought evil with moral 
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weapons. Since I share the guilt, I must share the con- 
sequences." 

We now come to the third large class — those who joined 
up because they were compelled to do so by some external 
agency. Such compulsion was exercised first by social 
influences, and afterwards through direct conscription. It 
affected men who were not impelled to enlist and those in 
whom moral motives were not sufficiently strong to over- 
come the counter-motives. 

Social compulsion was just as much force as was con- 
scription. In the second year of the war it reached extra- 
ordinary intensity. Women went around bestowing white 
feathers upon all men of military age not in uniform. 
Employers dismissed men who would not join up. Society 
placed its ban upon them. Orators, newspapers and post- 
ers united in stigmatizing them as cowards and slackers 
until all but the most insensitive were driven into the 
ranks. It came in part from the soldiers — one of the very 
first effects that a uniform has upon the soul of its wearer 
is to generate in him a fierce, irrational desire to see every- 
one else in khaki. Parents who had lost sons were parti- 
cularly vehement — naturally so. The older men, the 
women and those who were exempt were humanly anxious 
that everyone else should defend the country. It was a 
blind, cruel, indiscriminating, sometimes altogether shame- 
ful method of compulsion. As a result it was difficult to 
retain even the most indispensable in civil service. How- 
ever, it accomplished its purpose. Men very often told 
me they volunteered because they were cowards. 

It is quite untrue, therefore, to class all those who joined 
up before the enforcement of the conscription acts as 
volunteers and patriots. On the other hand, there were 
possibly some who were conscripted who are entitled to be 
called volunteers. They were the men who refused to 
volunteer because they believed in conscription as the only 
fair method of raising an army. They were really willing 
to go but would not, so long as the law allowed slackers to 
escape. 

Vol. XXXI— No. 1. 3 
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In this large class of the unwilling we can distinguish 
various grades. Some were patriots of a weak sort who 
only needed the support of public opinion to make them 
act. Others lacked imagination and needed the personal 
aspect of the situation brought home to them, someone to 
say "Thou art the man." Still others had patriotism but 
it was not not strong enough to outweigh their private 
claims and responsibilities. All these may be called the 
semi-patriotic. Then there were the temperamentally 
timid who shrank from the danger of war; the aesthetes 
who hated the messiness of the whole business, the semi- 
pacifists who were intellectually opposed to war but not 
willing to suffer for their principles and finally, the utterly 
insensitive and individualistic. 

In all these cases (except that of the semi-pacifists) there 
was no question of the Tightness of the war. They all 
accepted that but neither inclination nor moral motive was 
present in a degree sufficiently strong to make them act. 
Compulsion supplied the place of the absent realization of 
duty. The motive that decided the question was simply 
fear — a fear that overbalanced whatever other fears they 
may have had. 

I suggest that it would be possible to obtain an objective 
estimate of the part played by each of these motives — an 
estimate as accurate as can ever be obtained in questions of 
this sort. The war passed through fairly well defined 
stages and at each of these stages a different motive oper- 
ated. It was as if the English people had been sifted 
through a series of sieves with different sized meshes, and 
thus sorted into classes. In order of time men joined up 
pretty much in the same order in which I have listed the 
various motives. The submoral impulses gave the quick- 
est results, then the moral judgments and finally fear. If 
it were possible to obtain the recruiting figures month by 
month, it would be possible by a careful study of them to 
estimate, with no small degree of objectivity, the number 
of men influenced by each class of motives. 

It is impossible for me to obtain such figures. Conse- 
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quently my own estimate is a matter of opinion only. I 
place them in the following order of importance: 

1. Fear. 

2. Altruistic motives. 

3. Humanitarianism. 

4. Attraction. 

This means that in my judgment modern civilization of 
the liberal pre-war English type tends to diminish the 
importance of primitive impulses, develops a certain 
amount of morality of varying degrees of exaltation, but, 
in the last resort, has to rely mainly upon compulsion. 
Those who were impelled by love of fighting, by the gla- 
mour of romance or by primitive hatred are few in num- 
ber. All education, the influence of trade, religion, art 
and morality tend to annihilate these simpler motives. 
The same forces increase the resistance to mass excitement. 
This fact is often bewailed but I do not think it need cause 
any alarm. I do not believe that these people made the 
best fighters. Their motives did not survive very long in 
the stress of modern warfare. The scrap-lover soon had 
his bellyful, the romance seeker was early disillusioned by 
the reality. The German theory of keeping primitive 
blood-lust artificially alive by student duels and its English 
equivalent of encouraging the more brutal forms of prize 
fighting, are both fundamentally wrong. These survivals 
are definitely bad for the citizen in peace time and of no 
great value in war when the war is not of the short and 
sharp variety. Of course, I must not be understood to be 
advocating the desirability of a cotton-wool training. The 
kind of hardness that enables men to take cold water baths, 
endure hunger and fatigue, indulge in sports, fight nature 
and overcome it, is good and can co-exist along with lofty 
idealism and great refinement. But that is quite a different 
thing from the artificial and deliberate brutalizing advo- 
cated by some people of the type of German who in pre- 
war days delighted in the sheer lust of blood or who laid 
aside ordinary decent table-manners through fear that civ- 
ilization might make him too refined for the purposes of 
war. 
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A much more serious indictment arises from the rela- 
tively small part played by moral motives. At the stage 
of development in which the war surprised us, there is 
evidence of a wide difference in the effectiveness of the vari- 
ous moral motives. The least effective was the self-interest 
variety. The Jingo spirit, my country right or wrong, 
was definitely dying. If the war had been frankly repre- 
sented to the nation as being for the sole advantage of 
England, not many would have enlisted voluntarily. The 
moral people would not have fought to destroy a trade- 
rival or to annex German East Africa. Even in Germany, 
with its traditions of militarism, and its habit of conscrip- 
tion, the war had to be presented to the people as a war 
for Kultur and for the good of humanity as a whole. Cer- 
tainly the people of England had never been trained to 
regard morality as beginning and ending in the British 
Empire. Consequently, the type of patriotism that did not 
look beyond the good of the Empire for its motive was little 
in evidence. On the contrary, we rather delighted in the 
thought that we stood to lose all and to gain nothing. This 
was not hypocrisy. However willing we may be to accept 
any little extra territorial responsibilities that the world 
thrusts upon us now that the war is over, I repeat that, 
in those days, self-interested patriotism had a very small 
share in determining our action. A qualification must be 
added to this judgment if "war for defence" is classed as 
self-interested patriotism but it seems to me, that "defence" 
is simply fear of being killed by the enemy, — in which case 
it scarcely belongs among the moral motives at all— or else 
it is the defence of something such as Kultur or Freedom, 
which we justify on the ground of its value to the whole 
world. In this latter case it is no longer rightly "self 
interest." 

Much more important were the altruistic and chivalrous 
motives. We might have entered the war as a matter of 
policy even if Germany had never invaded Belgium but 
we should have been a nation split from top to bottom. 
Nearly all the moral people would have been opposed to it. 
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It was wonderful to see how quickly the strong opposition 
which grew up in the first few days of the war, disappeared 
when the Germans reached the Belgian frontier. This 
seems to me proof that, with those who were determined 
by moral considerations at all, it was the altruistic rather 
than the egoistic aspects that moved them. Moral people 
would not fight willingly for English interests, but they 
responded readily to the appeal of Belgium. 

The wider and more abstract humanitarianism, expressed 
in the slogan "The war to end war," was of less importance 
as a separate motive. It was, however, a very powerful 
reinforcement of the other motives. It represented the 
war as something constructive. In spite of the sacrifice, 
it was worth while, if only our children could be saved 
from a like horror. 

But the largest class, by far, is that in which the deter- 
mining motive was fear. The moral standard of pre-war 
England was exceedingly high but, unfortunately, all too 
few were influenced by it. I cannot give definite figures, 
but I have the impression that at least half of the total 
British army was conscripted. To this we must add the 
regular professional army and the Territorials (who had 
no choice in the matter) and the very large number who 
were driven in by social compulsion. We must remember 
that this was not an unpopular war; no government in 
history had more nearly united support. Yet in spite of 
the general conviction that the war was justified, there was 
a very wide-spread absence of a patriotism strong enough 
to make men realize their personal duty in the matter. 
Whatever the underlying cause may be — economic condi- 
tions, wrong education, decay of religion — the fact remains 
that a large majority of the nation's citizens of military 
age, had to be compelled to fight. 

II. Motivation in the Army. 

We have now to consider the motives of the soldier in 
the army. What are the spiritual elements (as distinct 
from such factors as food, clothing, recreation, etc.) of an 
army's morale. 
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Viewed at close quarters, war is such a hideous thing, it 
imposes such great strains upon human nature, that the 
motives that animate the recruit are not always sufficient 
to sustain him throughout the course of the war. Of the 
three classes of motives listed in the former section, the 
most lasting were the moral motives. I have already 
stated that glamour soon leads to disillusionment, that in 
modern warfare, the lure of fighting rarely survives long. 
Naturally those who joined through compulsion need some 
reinforcement to make them stick. Even the patriotic at 
times doubt their patriotism and the cause for which they 
are fighting. 

The army cares very little for the motives that make 
men join up. It relies upon its power to make men over 
again by its own process. This process is summed up in 
the word "discipline." One lesson of the war is that disci- 
pline is effective in making good soldiers out of the most 
unpromising material. 

How successfully this can be done is seen in the heroism 
of the regular army in the retreat from Mons. This army 
was by no means composed of the best elements of the 
nation — at least, not of those whom we judged best by 
peace-time standards. Yet the memory of the fight they 
fought will five through all time. In the new army too, 
heroism was the commonest thing in the world. Their 
endurance was incredible. I remember dressing the wounds 
of one man who had three or four bullets in him. When I 
had finished, he asked me to look at his back. I was 
amazed to find that he had a huge carbuncle as large as the 
palm of my hand, with a hole in the centre into which I 
could have put my finger. It was situated right between 
his shoulder-blades, just where the whole weight of his 
pack rested upon it. He had marched four days and gone 
through three days hard fighting with his heavy pack 
pressing down on this inflamed carbuncle. He could 
have gone sick but he didn't. He bore the excruciating 
pain of it rather than feel that he had deserted at a critical 
time. Such heroism, such ability to bear pain is uniquely 
the product of discipline. 
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Discipline may be defined as the process of merging the 
individual will into the general will of the army. The 
recruit enters into an altogether different society in which 
his own individuality has very little value. Previous 
attainments count for nothing, his whole past life is blotted 
out. He is simply raw material on which the army has to 
work. I well remember the suddenness of my own induc- 
tion into this society. Having scrambled into uniform 
with my puttees more or less wound, I was ushered along 
with eight others into the presence of the Commanding 
Officer to take the oath. I thought him a very pleasant 
gentleman. He chatted with us quite amiably for a while. 
Then he made us stand in line, straightened our front with 
actions as gentle as a father uses to his child, explained the 
meaning of the position of attention, and finally asked us 
mildly if we were quite sure we knew what to do. Then 
suddenly and in awful voice he yelled out, "Squad — 'shun." 
The pleasant gentleman had disappeared. We were now 
soldiers. A few minutes later my eyes were being damned 
by the Sergeant. From this time on, we ceased to live as 
we had lived before. We were new creatures. 

The personality of the army soon becomes more real to 
the recruit than his own soul. Everyone who has done a 
route march must have felt this. The column winds along 
the road as a single living creature of which each soldier is 
only a cell with no volition of his own. You do not control 
your own direction or your own pace. Even your legs are 
not your own. One common impulse regulates the rhyth- 
mic rise and fall of your boots. The life of the creature 
is outside of you and of every other individual. Later 
when on the home stretch, the unaccustomed harness bites 
into your shoulders, your rifle turns to lead and your 
boots hurt like fury, you are carried on in spite of yourself. 
And thus as part of the column you endure fatigue that 
would kill you if suffered alone. 

The whole army training is designed for this one purpose 
of merging the individual into the mass. Of course, the 
development of the body, management of rifle and bayonet, 
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the learning of evolutions are all subsidiary objects but the 
main object, shown in the manner in which everything is 
done, is the subduing of your personality, the substitution 
of an outside will for your own volition. 

Discipline is a very different thing from leadership. 
Leadership acknowledges the individual's will and seeks to 
enlist its co-operation. Discipline makes no such acknowl- 
edgement. It imposes its commands upon you. Disci- 
pline has nothing to do with the personality of the officer. 
It relies upon the personality of the army. If a squad of 
men hesitated over a dirty or dangerous job and the Ser- 
geant in charge should pull off his coat and set the example, 
it would be good leadership but very bad discipline and the 
Sergeant a very bad Sergeant. The good N. C. 0. would 
evoke the whole paraphernalia of escorts, guard-rooms and 
court martials so that his men would realize that it was not 
he, personally, who issued commands but the army. The 
whole authority of the army is present in every order 
given, even if it speaks through the mouth of a one-stripe 
corporal. 

This is carried down to the smallest detail of life. Hours 
of rising, eating, sleeping are all regulated, the clothes that 
one wears, the way one stands, even the attending of church 
— all are regulated. There are countless ways in which one 
is reminded of the dread reality of the super-personal Being 
to which one must subject oneself. 

The negative side of discipline is fear. You submit 
because there is no alternative — or rather because you are 
more afraid of the alternative than of what lies before you. 
This is ground into you during your period of training by 
the wholly disproportionate punishments meted out for 
small offences and, when in battle, you have always in the 
background of your consciousness the knowledge that there 
is no choice for you except that between the possibility of 
a bullet if you go forward and the certainty of a bullet if 
you go back. 

This was frankly and brutally expressed in the definition 
of discipline I heard given by a Major-General. "Disci- 
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pline means," he said, "giving your men such a hell of a 
time when they are behind the lines that when they face 
the enemy they are glad to go over the top and get shot." 

This would perhaps, be a perfectly satisfactory definition 
if the object of war was to drive your men to suicide. Of 
course the object is not to get your own men shot but to 
enable them to shoot the enemy, even if there is danger in 
so doing. Discipline that relied solely on fear would be 
bad discipline and most men in high command, unlike my 
Major-General, recognize that. 

At the same time, I contend that fear plays a much 
larger part in the motivation of the soldier than in the life 
of the civilian. It would be untrue to say that fear is the 
foundation of civil society. The foundation of society is 
in mutual co-operation. Most of us are content to abide 
by the laws of the state since we feel that they express our 
own volition. Our personality and that of the State are 
voluntarily fused. That fact is more important than the 
policeman. In the army it is different. No one accepts 
all the regulations of the army life voluntarily. Its pur- 
poses are for the most part foreign to those of its members 
and contrary to the deepest of our instincts. It calls on 
the soldier for endurance, brutality, heroism and hatred 
altogether beyond his capacity as an individual. It im- 
poses itself upon him from without and always makes him 
conscious of the dire penalties that await the disobedient. 

The positive element in discipline is esprit de corps, 
which is the acceptance of these external motives as one's 
own — the more or less willing fusion of the individual in 
the mass. 

At the lowest stage, the word "willing" is too strong to 
apply. It implies a process that is much too conscious. 
This lowest stage is the formation of the habit of making 
automatic reactions to external stimuli. This is one of the 
main objects of training. All drill seeks to establish these 
automatic reactions. In a sense all army life is drill. It 
is organized in every detail to train the soldier to function 
unconsciously in response to the will of the army. 
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Next we have the development of regimental spirit and 
local patriotism. Before the war it was a recognized part 
of English military theory, that full use should be made of 
all local associations. The Territorials were organized on 
a geographical basis so that a man should be with others 
from his own part of the country, and thus visualize the 
land he fought for as the district in which he was brought 
up. Famous regiments like the Guards developed regi- 
mental spirit through their historical traditions and by 
all sorts of quirks and frills added to the standard drill 
manual. They clung jealously to any special decorations 
or variations of uniform that symbolized regimental his- 
tory — for example, the Welsh Fusiliers still wear a black silk 
flash at the back of the collar, a, vestige of the days when 
expensive uniforms needed protection from greasy pigtails. 

In raising the new armies an effort was made to form 
homogeneous units composed of men from the same class, 
or having some interest in common — such as the Pal's 
Battalion, the Sportsmen's and Miner's Battalions — but 
in the course of the war, this principle had to be abandoned. 
Men had to be moved freely from one unit to another. 
Sometimes, owing to severe casualties, almost the entire 
personnel of a unit would be changed in the course of a few 
weeks. Yet in spite of this, regimental loyalty did play 
an important part. It was astonishing to note how quickly 
these secondary loyalties would arise in any good unit. 
Yet is it not surprising when one remembers how real the 
super-personal life of the army is to its individual members. 
This esprit de corps was just the awakening of a soul in 
the mass. 

Army loyalty was less important than these particu- 
larized forms. The army as a whole was too big and 
too dread to evoke positive sentiments in most men. It 
was the army that punished, the army that held the indi- 
vidual in its grip. One did not love the army. But it 
was possible to love a battalion or a regiment, to identify 
oneself with its purposes, to feel proud of its achievement, 
— and, still more strongly, to feel the shame that clung to 
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the name of a division that had broken. When the com- 
manding officer passed sentence in the guard room, he was 
not the colonel of the regiment so much as the involuntary 
and impersonal instrument through which the army acted. 
But when, on the other hand, his presence inspired his 
men to superhuman endurance then he was their colonel, 
the personification of the regiment. 

When the process of merging the individual into the 
mass has been completed, the question is no longer the 
motivation of the individual soldier but the motivation of 
the army as a whole. But before entering into this there 
are two motives to be mentioned that can rightly be classed 
as individual — firstly, the instinctive anger that makes 
you want to shoot back at the fellow who is trying to pot 
you, the blind fury that seizes a man when he sees his 
friends killed and mutilated, and secondly, all that is in- 
cluded in the word comradeship. Every observer of the 
soldier has been struck by the wonder of th's comradeship. 
I call it "individualistic" because it is only indirectly the 
product of discipline. It differs from esprit de corps as 
love of one's fellows differs from love of God. It is not so 
much voluntary surrender to the over-personal soul as the 
interaction and intermingling of the cells that compose the 
organism. It was born through sharing in common expe- 
riences. Included in this term is the desire to be as good 
as the next man, the impulse to stand by one's pals and not 
let them down, the fear of their contempt, the impulse to 
aid the overburdened, to share one's goods with the less 
fortunate, to protect a friend in danger and, perhaps most 
of all, sympathy with a fellow victim of fate. No ade- 
quate account of the soldier's motives can be given without 
emphasis upon this factor. 

Turning to the over-individual motives, I would empha- 
size belief in the cause and the emotion of hatred as the 
essential elements. 

Hatred was deliberately inculcated and this, rather than 
love of country, was the affective element in the mass 
psychology. Killing Germans is a nasty, repulsive busi- 
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ness and the connection between hatred and killing is more 
direct than that between patriotism and killing. We were 
lectured on the duty of killing Germans. They were 
devils, every one of them. Stories of atrocities were pro- 
pagated until the whole army, and indeed the whole nation 
behind it, was aflame with indiscriminate hatred of every- 
thing German. The curious fact is that this hatred was 
not an individual but an army emotion. I am aware that 
this is the language of mysticism but I know of no other 
way in which to report the fact as it presents itself to me. 
Of course, the hatred was felt by individuals but it bore no 
relation to the individual personality. I have met com- 
paratively few soldiers who, as individuals, hated the 
Germans. Indeed, left to themselves, they were only too 
ready to fraternize with the individual enemy. In any 
set of circumstances when Thomas Atkins could approxi- 
mate to his old civilian self, the hatred died down and in 
its place arose the recognition of "Jerry" as a fellow victim 
of fate. He became almost a comrade. As an instance of 
this, I may mention that when the English prisoners 
were returned from Germany, the War Office detailed a 
number of them to act as Guards for the German prisoners 
in England. Naturally most people thought, either with 
fear or rejoicing, that they would be vindicative, that they 
would "get a bit of their own back" and that the prisoners 
in their charge would have a rough time of it. I have been 
told by the prisoners themselves that precisely the oppo- 
site was the case. These men were more considerate than 
their old guards who were often older men who had never 
been to the front. As an individual, the British soldier 
simply had not it in him to be vindicative. But in the 
mass it was quite different. The British army hated the 
German army with a blind, furious, killing hatred. 

The final important factor was belief in the cause. In 
the last analysis, all morale rested on this. Again this was 
super-individual. In different individual minds the cause 
was variously represented — the salvation of civilization, 
honor of the country, will of God, defence of freedom, etc., 
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etc. I do not know of any formula that would embrace 
all the objects of the war as they were present in individual 
minds. Perhaps the nearest is the negative formulation, 
the conviction that they were not being "sold." Also in 
individual minds, there were all degrees of belief, from 
ardent passion down to scarcely-veiled cynicism. But the 
army as a whole believed that it was fighting for something 
and that this something was worth the sacrifice. It be- 
lieved this intensely. If it had ceased to believe it, morale 
would have broken down. In a short war and a sporting 
war, this belief would not be so important but in a war that 
is long drawn out to an unimagined climax of horror, it 
stands at last revealed as the very foundation of morale. 

Thus in the last resort we are brought face to face with 
an ideal as the final and most important element in the 
soldier's motivation — an ideal vaguely apprehended, exist- 
ing in no single consciousness, seen from various individ- 
ual standpoints yet, for all that, more real than danger and 
more valuable than life. 

When a man goes over the top he loses all personal con- 
sciousness and all individual volition. The agonizing wait 
is over and he rushes forward under the release of all the 
pent-up emotion. He is filled with crowd-hatred and 
makes blindly for his enemy. The habitual reactions set 
up in the course of his training direct his movements. He 
sees red and so does his job. Afterwards he remembers 
nothing save a general impression of horror. But in the 
long hours when he must remain inactive under bom- 
bardment, or when cold and hungry he lies awake in a 
muddy trench or rat-ridden dugout, then it is the cause 
that sustains him. As the war drags out its weary length 
until the strain becomes almost too much for flesh and 
blood to bear, it is this belief that decides between defeat 
and victory. 

III. The Effects of Wab on the Soldieb. 

We are still too close to the war to estimate its effects 
accurately. It is easy enough to list the effects but hard 
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to say which are permanent and which are the results of 
reaction. There is, for instance, a marked loss of idealism, 
a general feeling of disillusionment. Time alone can tell 
whether this is more than the swing of the pendulum. 
Once again, I can only give general impressions carefully 
sifted. 

People who sentimentalize about war, impress me as 
failing to realize just what war is. War is the business 
of killing. The question is not whether it is good for men 
to have physical training such as the army gives, nor 
whether it is good for men to face hardship and learn 
through it the joy of comradeship, nor whether it is good 
for men to lead the simple life. All these are accidentals of 
war. The real question is whether men are better or worse 
for having been compelled to kill their fellows. 

Let us start with the fact that the essence of war is kill- 
ing. The army was organized for that one end. It devel- 
oped our bodies, not because it cared much about our 
health, but so that we might be strong enough to kill Ger- 
mans. It took care of the wounded not primarily to save 
them pain, but to patch them up and send them back to 
kill more Germans. It provided religion, not because it 
cared about our souls, but because religion can be a very 
powerful incentive to killing Germans. And so on through- 
out the long list of its various activities. They are all for 
the same object — to kill Germans. 

In the business of killing Germans, incidentally we our- 
selves were exposed to death, in fact, almost certain to 
meet it. That fact was impressed on our minds by seeing 
our comrades blown to bits. I was struck by the number 
of men I met who were certain that they would be killed. 
Death was very near and very real. Only we had to kill 
as many Germans as possible before it was our turn to "go 
west." 

Let us deal with the more superficial effects first. The 
physical training was good but unfortunately, not a per- 
manent good. Once back in civil life, most of us let the 
new muscle degenerate into fat and our last state is worse 
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than the first. I do not think the general physical stand- 
ard and general health of pre-war conscript Germany was 
anything to boast of. The desirability of physical training 
is not a good argument for universal training since the 
army does not care a rap for physical development, except 
for its own purposes. 

It was a good thing to endure hardship and to get back 
to physical life, though here again, even when we were in 
the army, we accepted gladly all the comforts we could 
get and we have acquired no permanent taste for bully 
beef or army stew. Most of us are glad to sleep again 
in a real bed. Still we have learned how much we can 
do without and we face the world with a cheerful confi- 
dence born of the knowledge that we can hardly be worse 
off in the future. 

There are certain army virtues like punctuality, neat- 
ness and cleanliness that are also among the things that 
do not abide. They were imposed upon us externally and 
we sloughed them off with the uniform. Perhaps we were 
not caught sufficiently young and not held long enough. 
But on the other hand, those who praise war because it 
instils these virtues, fail to reckon with the phenomenon of 
reaction. I have recently talked with an old soldier who 
joined the old army as a boy and for seven years was trained 
in the habit of scrupulous neatness. He was apologizing 
for not being shaved. His explanation was that he had had 
so much of that kind of thing in the army, that now he was 
free to do as he liked, he had a most decided objection to 
doing all the things he had been made to do. 

The most precious thing of all was the army comrade- 
ship, the general fusion of classes. But I am afraid that 
this too, is rapidly passing away. Post-war England show& 
little evidence of its being a permanent influence in 
national life. Perhaps I am unduly pessimistic about this 
but it is remarkable how quickly the heroes of the trenches 
have again become "the lower classes." The number of 
strikes and labor disputes does not encourage the belief 
that the war has brought about greater solidarity. 
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It was a good thing to come into vivid contact with a 
reality greater than ourselves. We shall, perhaps, never 
quite lose the effect of this and can never be quite as indi- 
vidualistic. We know now that we are not the biggest 
thing in God's universe. Perhaps we could have learned 
this in other ways and at less cost. At the same time I do 
not think there is any sign of religious revival even when 
religion is interpreted as being distinct from the churches. 
So far as organized religion is concerned it has lost its hold 
upon us. The army church parade has done that. And 
besides we don't feel like it. The church services are not 
exciting enough. It takes something to interest us these 
days. More serious than this, is that we do not recognize 
the cause for which we fought as being God and, now that 
we are no longer in the army, we are not so sure about 
the cause anyhow. The blind fate that flung us into the 
mess and mashed us all up together — that surely was not 
the will of God. The bottom has fallen out of the Uni- 
verse. The whole business was so futile and so mad. And 
it may happen again. We have not been driven to God. 
We are no longer sure that there is one. 'We believe in 
Fate, however, and have learned to be resigned to it — not 
loving it but joking about it. 

You may say it was a good thing to be brought face 
to face with reality. I'm not so sure about that either. 
With the primitive and the inevitable, perhaps, but, after 
all, is the primitive and the inevitable the more real? Was 
the aboriginal mess in which we lived more real than the 
civilization we had built for ourselves? Is the wattle hut 
more real thpn the Gothic cathedral? Is the savage more 
real than the primitive man? If that kind of reality is 
good, it would be better for us to emigrate to the Balkans 
where they have it in plenty. 

Of certain effects I have no doubt that they are bad but 
am hopeful that they will not be lasting. Army life in war- 
time is an alternation of relatively long periods of horrible 
boredom and short periods of super-excitement. We were 
"fed up to the back teeth" with inactivity and then lived a 
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lifetime of excitement in the space of a few hours. As a 
result we find it hard to resettle in civil life. We have lost 
habits of industry. We have degenerated in mind and soul. 
Nothing excites us, our nerves refuse to be excited anymore. 
We are as bored as a man who has seen the Temple of 
Karnak is when a friend shows him the town postoffice. I 
met very few men in the army who kept up their interest in 
things. We didn't want to talk, we didn't want to read, we 
hated writing letters, we could not trouble to form real 
friendships. Nearly every theatre in London during the 
war and the year following staged only musical comedy. 
There has been a great increase in periodicals of the 
"Tit Bits" type. Our whole cry is for something light 
and frothy. 

We are drained emotionally. It is not so much that we 
are hardened as that we have exhausted our capacity to 
feel. What does another little sorrow matter in a world 
that has seen so much of it. 

We are more responsive to mass impulses, to shout with 
the crowd and rush with the crowd. We no longer think 
deeply nor do we care for the subtle distinctions that are 
the very being of Truth. We had no use for independent 
thought in the army and we have lost the power to judge 
for ourselves. We have become accustomed to the fact 
that the lie is a recognized weapon of warfare, only we call 
it "propaganda." 

The general result is that we are left with a horrible numb- 
ness of mind and soul. Let us hope it is only reaction. 

To return to the deeper question. War is the business 
of killing. In order to make the average man fit for his 
job the army has to remould him. It is a very narrow 
and well-defined purpose. The mould is so narrow that we 
have to be forced into it and a good deal has to be trimmed 
off us to make us fit. 

There is a narrowing of view point. Humanitarianism 
becomes contracted into partisan patriotism. All virtues 
are defined with reference to the ability to kill Germans. 
Anything that interferes with that is vice, anything that 
Vol. XXXI— No. 1. 4 
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furthers it is virtue. This nationalization of virtue is, in 
my opinion, one of the worst effects of war and a great 
moral loss. 

There is a deliberate brutalizing. This means narrow- 
ing the modern man down to the primitive savage instincts 
and stripping him of all refined aesthetic and delicate senti- 
ments, that might interfere with the killing business — 
including pity and imaginative sympathy. This begins 
early in the training process. You are brought face to 
face with a straw-stuffed sack. A sharp and ugly bayonet 
is put into your hand. You are carefully impressed with 
the fact that the sack represents a German. The white 
spot in the centre is his liver. It is your business to drive 
the sharp and ugly bayonet into his liver. To make it 
more realistic, you have to rush at him with a whoop and 
emit fearful grunts as you drive it home, twist it round 
and draw it out again. Naturally you don't like it. You 
think that the German has a sensitive liver like your own 
and that perhaps he feels it. You think that perhaps he 
might be a quite decent, rather serious-minded sort of chap 
like those you knew in your student days. Perhaps he has 
a wife and children depending on him. Perhaps you are 
sending him to meet God with his soul unprepared. But 
bless your life, you soon get over all that sort of squeamish- 
ness. Your soul is fed on red, raw meat. The sergeant 
helps a good deal too. In a little while you forget all about 
the nerves of his liver and his wife and children and his 
immortal soul. The mere sack becomes a real German to 
you. You lunge and twist with a will, rather priding 
yourself on the neat way in which you hit the spot. In- 
deed you become so accustomed to it that when you meet 
the enemy the real German is just a straw-stuffed sack — 
merely that and nothing more. 

You have got over your squeamishness. Yes, but it is 
just that "squeamishness," that recognition that the other 
fellow is also a man, which is religion, brotherhood, moral- 
ity and civilization. 

And it is not only the German's life that is cheapened. 
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Your own? counts for little enough. Nine of you march 
down from the Headquarters to the training camp — a bank 
director, a sheep farmer from Australia, a cattleman from 
Argentine, a student, a lawyer, an author and a musician. 
You are all distinct individuals. In about a week you are 
all alike. You have lost your former interests and asso- 
ciations and all that meant life to you. Your very name 
becomes a number. Your appetite remains, your ability 
to feel fatigue, and your sex impulses. You are de-personal- 
ized, reduced to your primitive elements, to the lowest com- 
mon denominator. You go eventually to the front where 
nasty people shoot at you. It is quite on the cards that you 
will "stop one." You know that so far as the army is 
concerned you exist only as one of so many millions of 
effective rifles. That's all you are. You know that all 
you have hoped for and striven to be is of less value than 
one inch of ground that might possibly be gained. Every- 
body else's life is worth just as much as your own. You 
are in it ; whether you like it or not you can't get out. Your 
officer would have no compunction about shooting you if 
you tried. 

This, I think, is the real effect of war on the individual — 
it cheapens life. And the result — well, what's the use of 
anything except what pleasure you can snatch out of the 
moment. There is not much use in being good if you are 
going to be killed next week. You might as well have a 
bit of a fling while you have the chance. It is folly to 
bother about anything but the pleasures of the senses. In 
the face of death all values are reduced to that. 

You are reduced to the primitive. But again I would 
urge — the primitive is not the real and not the good. The 
progress of civilization is founded on the rising value 
of the individual life. War is the direct opposite of 
civilization and the direct opposite of morality. It is 
impossible that we can have gone through this experience 
and be quite the same after it. My general verdict on 
war is that it leaves us infinitely poorer morally. So far 
from its being a spiritual uplift it is exactly the reverse. 
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It is evil — almost unmitigated evil. In certain circum- 
stances it may not be the worst imaginable evil. It may 
even be a necessary evil. 

But for heaven's sake, don't let us call it good. 

T. H. Procter. 
Williams College. 



